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his .pntiujeMors. In b letter addressed to the Bishop of 
AutwntEp. 31, .Lib. 9\j he admits that he might be surprised 
into ^or, adding, "We prefer to correct our mistake, in 
accordance with your desue, rather than to deviate from 
justice and right ieason." A pope who admits that he may- 
be entrapped into. a decision contrary to justice and right 
reason could have had hot a faint notion, if any, of his own 
infallibility. And as to his predecessors, Gregory states in 
another of Bis letters that it was his duty to correct their 

9. J*j»jPo«efa»/«. (1099-1118), being suspected of heresy 
by the nCouncil of Latcrau in 1112, made, in full council, a 
rofaow* of : his faith, in order to allay that suspicion. This 
pWitOouncil, composed of more than 100 Bishops, did not 
behave .that the Pope was incapable of error. 

lQ.JPppe Innocent III. (119S-1216), one of the ablest 
Po.tfi3s who ever occupied the papal chair, has, in the 
clearest manner, condemned the ultramontane notion of the 
infallibility of the Pope, in the following passages: — "Although 
in tbweaseof all other sins I have God alone for my judge, 
I might be judged by the Church for a sin against the faith" 
(2 Serm. de Consecr. Pontif.). " The Church of Rome might 
repudiate the Pope for spiritual fornication ; that is to say, 
might xepudiate him because of an error against the faith" 
(3 Serm. de Consecr. Pontif.). 

11. Pope Clement IV. (1284-68) confesses that his prede- 
cessors had to reproach themselves with acts contrary to human 
and dirine law, and that he might justly abolish these acts. 
(Clam- IV., Epist ad. abb., Casje-Dei.) * He knew nothing of 
papal infallibility. 

18. Pope Nicholas III. (1277-80) condemned in the Bull 
Exeat qui seminal the opinion of the Franciscans, that our 
Lord possessed a property in anything of which he made use. 
ThisJBull was confirmed by Popes Martin IV., Nicholas IV., 
and Clement V. But, not long after, in 1323, Pope John 
XXH, issued the Bull Cum inter uonauRos. in which he branded 
as enormous anil heretical the doctrine taught by his four pre- 
decessors. The following year he published another bull, in 
which he declared that doctrine to be a pernicious heresy and 
a blasphemy against the Catholic faith. We need not inquire 
whether he or they were in the right. Two things are certain, 
firstly, that he did not believe in papal infallibility; secondly, 
that either he or they actually erred. 

13 The Pope just mentioned, John XXII. (1316-34), him- 
self propounded a dogma which he subsequently retracted 
as erroneous and contrary to the Catholic faith, viz., asserting 
that the Beatific Vision did not take place till after the final 
judgment. _ 

14. Pope Boniface VIII. (1291-1301). in his famous Bull 
Unam sanctam, declared it to be de file that the Roman 
Pontiff possessed universal temporal sovereignty de jure 
dimno. Pope Clement V. annulled that Bull by the Bull 
Meruit ; and, moreover, he annulled by another bull Boniface's 
celebrated Bull Clericis luicos. As before, two conclusions 
follow inevitably from this— l'irst, that Clement did not 
believe in the infallibility of his predecessor ; secondly, that 
oneof the two must have been in error. 

15. Pope Gregory XI. (1370-78) solemnly revoked, in his 
last will and testament, '• all erroneous opinions contrary to 
the Catliolic faith to which he might have given utterance, 
whether in Consistory or in Council.'' This 1'ontiti' believed 
that a Pope, even in Consistory or Council, might err against 
the faith. 

16. Pope Eugenius Vi. (1431-47), in his struggles against 
the Council of llasle, maintained that he was superior to the 
Council; but he afterwards humbly admitted his error, and 
revoked in his Bull Dudum the Bulls which he had previously 
published. lie also recognised the acts of the Council up to 
that date — viz., the sixteenth session. Now, it was previous 
to that session that the Council had decreed the fallibility of 
the Pope, and that the prerogative of infallibility belonged 
to the Church alone, composed of all the faithful as well as 
the head. Eugenius IV. thus acknowledged his own fallibility, 
by retraoting his former claims ; and he, moreover, assented 
to the statement that the dogma of Papal infallibility is an 
error. 

Pope Nicholas V., also, in his Constitution, published in 
1440, again annulled whatever he and Eugenius IV. had 
done in opposition to the Council of Basle, and acknowledged 
its Decrees to be valid up to the date of his Constitution. 
Hera we have two Popes proclaiming themselves fallible, and 
openly condemning the ultramontane theory of the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope. 

17. Pope Pius II. (1458-64), when .Eneas Sylvius, openly 
taught the doctrine of the Council of Basle — viz., that a Pope 
may err. It is true that after his elevation to the Papal 
throne he retracted that opinion: but we may well doubt 
whether his real convictions were altered. At all events, he 
was one of the most learned theologians of the age, and his 
first decision against the infal ibility of the Pope must be re- 
garded as a most important testimony against the modern 
ultmmoatane notion. 

1«. Pope AdrianXl. (1522-3) openly professed, ami that too as 
Pope, the doctrine of the Galliean Church respecting the tallibi- 
IityW the Popes. When Professor at the University of Louvain, 
he published a commentary on the 4th Book of the Sentences, 
in which he expressed himself plainly on this point. His 
opinions though well known, did not prevent his elevation 
to the Popedom. When Pontiff, he reprinted his commen- 
tary, in which we read the following passage : — " If by the 
Roman Church be meant its head, the Pope, it is certain that 
he may err, even in things relating to faith, by broaching 
gome heresy in his Constitutions or Decretals ; for several of 
the Roman Pontiffs have been heretics" (Tract, de Sacr. 
Confirm., art. 3). In proof of this position, he refers to the 
bull of John XXII., respecting the Beatific Vision, above 
noticed. 

13. If there be an important point in theology, it certainly 
is chat regarding the integrity of the text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. If two Popes are found contradicting each other on 
this 'fundamental point, one of them must be erring in a way 
inconsistent with infallibility. Now Pope SixtusV. (1685-90), 
published an edition of the Vulgate, which he declared to be 



"true, legitimate, authentic, and undonbted." After his death, 
Clement VTII. published a new edition, dhYering.in thousands 
of places from that of Sixtus. Which of these two editors 
was infallible? 

20. On the question of grace it would be impossible to 
enumerate all the contradictory statements of Popes. During 
several ages, Bulls and Briefs innumerable were published re- 
specting it, in which may be found semi-pelagianism so 
intermingled with Catholic truth, as to render it.next to im- 
possible to determine which of the two the writers meant to 
inculcate. 

Even this brief review of the history of the Papacy 
serves to show, that not only were the Popes subject to 
error, while solemnly delivering their judgments respect- 
ing matters of faith, but that the notion of papal infallibility 
is wholly of modem growth. This unquestionable fact 
may well raise anxious doubts in the mind of any reflecting 
Roman Catholic, as to his obligation to receive as a Ca- 
tholic verity, the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
resting solely, as it does, on the fiat of the present Pontiff. 



THE JANSENIST BISHOPS OF HOLLAND. 
In our last number we were taken to task by an eminent 
Roman Catholic gentleman (who furnished us with his 
naue, but forbad us to publish it) for having spoken inci- 
dentally in a former number of the Archbishop of Utrecht 
and Bishops of Haarlem and Deventer as belonging to 
the Jansenist party of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Holland. Our correspondent asserts that these Jansenist 
Bishops are improperly called a party of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and that they arc merely dissenters from it, 
and have been so for nearly two hundred years. 

Whether the Archbishop of Utrecht and his colleagues 
real ly ought to be called dissenters from the Church of 
Rome, as our correspondent asserts, or whether they de- 
serve the name of Roman Catholics, as they themselves 
have always asserted, while they refuse to conform to some 
of the orders and decrees of the Pope unaided by a general 
council, may really be a matter of very little importance, 
and scarcely worth serious discussion iii the pages of such 
a periodical as ours, which has long been, and is still, 
grappling with many of the most vital questiens that have 
ever agitated the Christian world ; but we are not sorry to 
have an opportunity of laying before our readers a few facts 
relative to this courageous and interesting body, from which 
they may be able to form their own opinion as to the real 
opinions and character of Jansenists in general. 

In our article on the Nuns of Port Royal, in our number 
for November, 1854, "we gave a brief account of the cruel 
persecution of those unfortunate victims of Jesuit bigotry, 
whose monastery was suppressed in 1709, under the au- 
thority of a Papal bull, not because they held or persevered 
in any heretical opinions, but merely because they steadily 
refused at all hazards to subscribe a test or formulary, which 
was conceived in the following terms — " I condemn, from 
my inmost soul, and by word of mouth, the doctr ine of the 
live propositions which are contained in the work of Cor- 
nelius jansenius ; a doctrine which is not that of St. 
Augustine, whose sentiments Jansenius has misinter- 
preted. " 

That the Papal denunciation against the Jansenists was 
not originally based upon persevering in matters of faith 
disapproved of by the Pope, is plain from this, that when 
the five propositions on the doctrines of divine grace, said 
to have been deduced from the " Augustinus" of Jansen, 
Bishop of Ypres, were condemned by Pope Innocent X., 
the leading Jansenists to a man, including Pascal, Arnauld, 
De Haci, and other eminent men (the Bishop of Ypres 
himself had died fifteen years before), submissively bowed 
to the decision, and unanimously signed the paper prepared 
for them by the Jesuit Cornet, admitting the five proposi- 
tions to be heretical ; each, however, at the same time 
adding to his signature a denial that the propositions were 
contained in the book of Jansenius. The Pope promul- 
gated a bull, which decreed that the five propositions were 
in the book; and at the bidding of the king the formulary 
above given was drawn up, and ordered to be taken by all 
ecclesiastics and nil religious communities, male and female, 
fortified, of course, by effective penalties. Thenceoriyinated 
the celebrated controversy about the distinction between 
infallibility in matters of faith and infallibility in matters 
of fact ; the matter of faith being in this instance the 
justice of the Pupal censure of the five propositions, which 
all Catliolics, including the Jansenists themselves, admitted; 
the fact, being the existence in the " Augustinus'' of the 
propositions so censured, which all Janseuists denied. 

It was for declining to sign the formulary so framed, 
which the Jansenists to a man refused to do, that that 
ruthless persecution ensued, which terminated only with 
the banishment of all living adherents of the school of Port 
Royal, and the disinterment from their very graves of the 
bones of Pascal, De Tillemont, Racine, and De Saci, upon 
the destruction of their monastery, in October, 1709, by an 
armed force under the Marquis D Argenson. 

It was the Protestant country of Holland which afforded 
a refuge to the remnant of the persecuted and dispersed 
Jansenists. Their num bers in that country at the end of the 
seventeenth century were estimated at 330,000. Amongst 
them, many from Prance had settled. We have not space 
to trace their progress from that period. Suffice it to say, 
that upon the death of Archbishop Codde, who was ap- 
pointed and consecrated in 1689, the Chapter of Utrecht 

* Catholic Latmah, Vol. III., p. 127. 



elected Cornelius Steenhoren, and the Chapter and Arch- 
bishop elect both wrote to the Pope to notify die' appoint- 
ment, and pray fbr his confirmation, to which letters, as 
wellastwo more subsequently sent, noanswer was returned. 
After delaying a year and a-half, Archbishop SteenhoTen 
was consecrated at Amsterdam, October 15, 1724, and no- 
tified to the Papal Court what bad been done; which form 
has been regularly pursued ever since by the Archbishop's 
successors, showing that it is not in consequence of any desire 
of the Jansenist Bishops to separate themselves from the 
Church of Rome that briefs of excommunication were 
then and regularly since fnlminated against them. Whe- 
ther their protest against the new dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception (of which we give a copy in another column) 
may now draw a stronger line of demarcation between 
these Dutch Bishops and the Roman Church than existed 
prior to the 8th December, 1854, may, of course, be rea- 
sonably questioned ; but prior to that memorable epoch, 
we think the Pope had no more right to treat the Bishops 
of Holland as dissenters from the Roman Catholic Church 
than he had to excommunicate the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and the whole of the French Church at the period of the 
Council of Trent, because they insisted upon their eccle- 
siastical independence of the Papal See, and stoutly main- 
tained the Galliean liberties. 

That up to the year 1827, Pope Leo XII. did not con- 
sider the Jansenist Bishops of Holland as separated from 
the Papal See by anything more important than their con- 
tinued refusal to sign the formulary which acknowledges the 
five propositions to be contained in the *' Augustinus" of 
Jansenius, and to receive the bull "Unigenitus," which 
condemned the writings of Father Quesnel, may be col- 
lected from the following account of an interview with 
Archbishop Van Santen, in September, 1850, which we 
make no apology for transcribing from Dr. Tregelles' inte- 
resting book on the Jansenists (published by Baxter, 
London, in 1851), and which we think bears upon the face 
of it conclusive evidence of its accuracy and truth. It is 
given in page 82, &c, as follows : — 

" Archbishop Van Santen gave me some curious ac- 
counts of the manner in which the authorities at Rome 
have from time to time endeavoured to induce the Jan- 
senists to sign the formulary which acknowledges the 
five propositions to be contained in the ' Augustinus' of 
Jansenius, and to receive the bull Unigenitus. 

" These efforts seem, of late years, to have been espe- 
cially made during the period when Holland and Belgium 
were united under one monarch. It was then regarded 
by Rome to be of especial importance fully to unite to 
herself all in the kingdom of the Netherlands who were 
not avowedly Protestants. About twenty-three years ago 
the Papal nuncio, Cappucini, a man of no small ability 
and address, came into the Netherlands with full author- 
ity to regulate everything for the consolidation of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

" Although the appointment of Archbishop Van 
Santen had been (as usual) followed by a renewed ex- 
communication by Rome, yet Cappucini sought to win 
him just as if no such hostile step had been taken. He 
invited Archbishop Van Santen to a conference, with 
which he complied, as professing to accord to the Pope a 
disciplinary headship (at least in the Western Church), 
although he considered him to be in deep doctrinal error. 

" In the first conference Cappucini sought to cajole Van 
Santen by much of that kind of smooth flattery which an 
Italian priest knows so well how to use. He spoke much 
of the unity of the Church ; of the deep interest felt at 
Rome amongst the Papal authorities on account of the 
Jansenist* ; how they admired their firm adhesion to the 
'apostolical see,' in spite of all that had occurred in the 
last two centuries ; how their steadfastness was only the 
more admirable in a country like Holland, with Pretest- 
ants all around them ; how firm a stand they had made 
against lax casuistry ; and how much he h ped that no 
real difficulties might be found which would cause them to 
continue in any sense separated from the unity of the 
Catholic body. 

'• As to Archbishop Van Santen, personally, he was told 
by Cappucini how much his hopes rested on him, as a 
person so diligent in his attention to every canonical 
regulation — an attention shown (he said) in e.erything 
connected with his election, the notification to the holy 
see, his consecration, &c. In fact, the Pope would feel 
that he was quite an upholder of the authority of the 
Catholic Church in the Netherlands if the ' slight differ- 
ences' could be arranged. Cappucini also spoke much of 
his personal qualities, his learning, character, and especially 
prudence, on which (he said) the Pope greatly relied as to 
thesettlement and removal of every difficulty. Cappucini 
then appointed a time for another conference, which he 
hoped would be definitive. 

" At the second conference Cappucini began by again 
praising Van Santen as a person of extreme ' regularity' 
and prudence. He then went on to say that all the dif- 
ferences between the Jansenists and the see of Rome might 
b.' reduced to one small point, one little thing about which 
a person of such prudence and regularity as the archbishop 
could, of course, make no difficulty. Van Santen perfectly 
understood what the nuncio meant by the 'one small 
point,' and he said, ' I see what you mean — theformulary.' 
To this Cappucini was obliged to assent : the ' one small 
point' was that which had been the ground of such bitter 
persecutions and cruel sufferings. 
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" The archbishop, of course, refused to sign the prescribed 
formulary, although the nuncio (who had been stopped in 
his flattering circumlocutions) pressed on him, ' It is but a 
form ; all that is asked is, that you will write your name 
on a slip of paper, and then all will be right.' Van Sanlen 
replied indignantly, "A/orm has meaning, and I cannot 
subscribe a document, and confirm it by the solemn obli- 
gation of on oath, unless I am certain in my conscience 
before God of the troth of th.it to which I put my name.' 

" The Nuncio. — ' But you are bound in your con- 
science before God to acknowledge the authority of the 
holy father ; and as his holiness assures you of the truth 
of the formulary, that is sufficient to remove every 
scruple. Any doubt in your own mind is but a private 
opinion; while, on the other hand, you have the full 
authority of the Church both to instruct you that the 
formulary states what is true, and to require you to ac- 
knowledge this undoubted fact.' 

"Van Sasten — 'I have read the " Augustinus" of 
Jansenius more than once through ; I know that the five 
propositions, as condemned, are not contained in that 
book : how can r, then, as an honest man and a Christian, 
subscribe a declaration as true which denies a simple 
fact ? I have to do with God and my conscience, even if 
the Pope and the whole Church should be misinformed. 
As they cannot alter a, fact, so they can have no authority 
from God to require me to sign my name to a declaration 
which contradicts a fact.' 

" The nuncio then sought to illustrate the Romish 
idea of submission in every respect to the holy see, so as 
to convince the archbishop that he was wrong. In this 
endeavour he used the following illustration : — ' You 
see, M. Van Santen, that the table at which we are 
sitting is covered with a green cloth. Now, supposing 
that the father of a family were to prohibit his children 
absolutely from entering this room, or even looking into 
it — well, but if one of the children were to look in 
through the key-hole, and were thus by disobedience to 
acquire the knowledge that the cloth on the table is 
green, how then would the case stand ? If the father 
were to make out au inventory of the furniture in the 
room, and if he were (whether by mistake or design, it 
matters not) to describe this green cloth as being red ; 
and if he were, on the ground of his parental authority, 
to require each of his children, as relying on their father's 
information, to subscribe this inventory as perfectly cor- 
rect, it would not be competent to the child who had 
teen the cloth to act upon the knowledge he had gained 
by disobedience, and to refuse to subscribe the statement 
in which its colour was said to be red. The father had 
a right to forbid his children to look into the room : he 
had also a right to prescribe to his children what they 
should sign ; and no act of prior disobedience on the part 
of any of them could take away the obligation of un- 
hesitating compliance.' 

" Archbishop Van Santek.— « Ton hare brought 
forward a curious illustration ; but how would you apply 
it ? and how would you vindicate, even in such a case, the 
subscription to a known untruth ?' 

" Cappccini. — ' There is no untruth at all supposed in 
the case that I hare put : the child, is absolutely bound to 
believe his parent ; and, as the only ground he could have 
for any scruple of conscience would be part of his sinful 
disobedience, he ought to say, " the command of God 
requires me to obey my father ; I must, therefore, obey him 
in this point, which involves the sacrifice of my own 
Opinion ; and as I am bound, in duty to God, to declare 
my belief that the cloth is red, I may reasonably suppose 
that my eyes were mistaken when I saw it. Perhaps a 
sunbeam hindered me from seeing the colour correctly ; or, 
perhaps, in punishment for my disobedience, an optical 
illusion was sent to deceive me. Any of these considera- 
tions is enough to justify me fully in subscribing my full 
belief that the object is really red, and not green." ' 

"Archbishop Van Santen.— ' But how do you apply 
the idea of knowledge ohtuined through disobedience to the 
question of fact involved in subscription to the formulary V 

" Cappccini. — ' Listen, that 1 may instruct you. You 
are well aware that no theological virtue shines more 
brightly than implicit obedience; the Holy Scriptures, the 
fathers and doctors of the Church, and the practice of all 
the saints, so fully commend this virtue, that there is no 
need for me to insist on it, at least in conferring with you. 
Obedience would require that the work of Jivescniu", enti- 
tled "Augustinus," should not.be read, since it was con- 
demned by the bull of Pope Urban VIII. (/a eminenti). Any 
knowledge, therefore, which any person now has of the con- 
tents of that book must have been obtained through a trans- 
gression of that obedience to which he was bound. No one 
can have a right to know what the book contains any further 
than as relates to the condemned propositions, and that only 
from the constitution that condemns them: you ought, 
therefore, as a submissive child, not to insist on acting on 
the knowledge obtained through disobedience, but you 
should own with humility that in reading the condemned 
hook you may have been mistaken ; nay, that you must 
have Seen mistaken— that God did not give you clear light 
when you were thus acting in presumption ; so that all you 
have to do is to subscribe the formulary purely and simply, 
and receive the blessing which will result from giving up 
your own will, and thus have the satisfaction of restoring 
the peace of the Church ' " 

" Archbishop Van Santen.— 1 If the peace of the 



Church be in question, why does the Pope break it on the 
ground of a mere question of fact ? You have already de- 
scribed the subscription as a form merely ; why, then, should 
such imp rtance be attached to a mere form t' 

" Cappdcini. — ' I have argued the point simply to sa- 
tisfy your scruples, and the illustrations which I used had 
no other end. I cannot suppose that you will obstinately 
maintain your own private opinion, especially when you 
remember that so many wi«c dnd learned men are agreed 
that the five propositions are in Jansenius.' 

'• Archbishop Van Santen. — ' I do not wish to set my 
judgment above that of others : I only ask, let the five con 
demned propositions be shown me in Jansenius, and let it 
be shown that they are there stated in the sensa in which 
they were condemned ; that is, not in the sen<e in which 
anything similar is found in the works of St. Augustine : 
you know the formulary goes this length, and the Pope 
never professed to condemn St. Augustine, one of the 
fathers and doctors of the Church ; and he could not con- 
demn any propositions, if they are taken in an orthodox 
sense, lor instance, in that of St. Augustine.' 

" Cappucini. — ' It will not do for me to argue on points 
which only require simple submission : it is easy to mis- 
understand St. Augustine ; and perhaps we should 
wander from the point if we were to inquire into his 
meaning on these deep subjects.' 

"Archbishop Van Sa\ten. — 'But with regard to 
the formulary, it is necessary for me to examine what 
St. Augustine has written, and what is contained in 
Jansenius ; for you c 11 on me to declare solemnly that 
Jansenius hits misrepresented the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine. How can I declare this if I do not know what 
the doctrine is, and whether it has been misrepresented 
or not?' 

"Cappucini. — 'Surely we may compose this slight 
difference : it is only by drawing refined distinctions of 
the sense in which words are taken that you cm object 
to subscribe. You do not know how earnest is the good- 
will and sympathy of the holy father towards you ; his 
paternal heart longs to welcome you as a returning 
child : surely you may believe him when he assures you 
that the meaning of certain propositions is that which 
the Church has defined them to be. You. do not know 
in what favour many of your sentiments are with the 
Pope ; for instance, the Church has never rejected the 
doctrine of "■efficacious grace," which you esteem so 
highly : while this is not condemned, you see how every- 
thing may be adjusted by merely your name being 
affixed to a form : a drop of ink and a few seconds will 
put all right. This is all that the holy father asks.' 

" Archbishop Van Santen. — ' Am I, then, to under- 
stand that his Holiness asks that in a solemn oath I 
should call God to witness that I do believe what I do 
not believe ; what the Pope knows that I do not believe ; 
what Almighty God, the Searcher of Hearts, knows that 
I do not believe? Is Catholic unity to be maintained 
by perjury — an awful sin before both God and man ? 
And do you mean to say that if I knowingly commit 
this crime it will be what the Pope desires and demands?' 

"Cappdcini 'The holy father only requires that 

from you which lies in the province of his authority. 
When the Church instructs you what to believe, you are 
bound to silence all trifling scruples.' 

"Archbishop Van Santen. — ' I cannot conceal my 
indignation at your endeavours to make me declare, 
in the presence of Almighty God, that I do believe a 
point that I do not believe : my conscience is subject 
to Him, and, by His aid, I will act in His fear. I must 
continue to refuse to put my name to a formulary which 
I reject : my hand must not contradict my heart.' 

'■ The nuncio felt that this was decisive: the firmness 
of the archbishop was not to be overcome with sophis- 
tries, which, even if they would pass current at ltome, 
would be of but little worth amongst any who under- 
stand what acting in the fear of God is, instead of in 
submission to the Pope. 

" Cappucini said no more about the differences being 
slight, or about the Church of Home not rejecting the doc- 
trine of 'efficacious grace : ' the t me was quite changed :— 
' I have patiently endeavoured to convince you of your 
error, and thus by genile means to lead back your wander- 
ing steps ; I have not, therefore, referred to the position in 
which you atnady were standing, as having been for some 
lime excommunicated by the Church. Your consecration 
as an archbishop is nu.l and void ; you are incapable of 
exercising any episcopal authority or jurisdiction : and yet 
the holy see condescended to treat you as if these things 
were not so, in the cherished hope of restoring a wandering 
sheep. But, alas! all this condescending love has been 
rejected by your own presumption and obstinacy; and thus 
the sentence of solemn excommunication, so far from being 
removed, is only confirmed : the (so-called) consecration 
which you have received, and the pretended orders which 
you confer, are alike sacrilegious, and all who at all com- 
municate with you are themselves schismatical and 
favourers of here-y, or even heretics themselves. 1 ' Oh ! 
that you would return to the one fold of Christ, out of 
which is no salvation ; that you would not urge on to de- 
struction the souls of others as well as your own !' 

"Such was Archbishop Van Santen's account of the 



arguments of the nuncio Cappucini ; and then he said to 
me, ' I could smile at the terrors of excommunication 
which he thus placed before me, having so long known 
such sentences for as much as they are worth, wkengJeen 
forth on such grounds, t thought of the man bora blind 
in the Gospel, who was excommunicated for owning that 
Jesus was of God — a sentence which God did not ratify ; 
although it might seem from the law that the priests 
then had greater power than the successors of St. Peter 
could now claim' (see Deut. xvii. 10-12 j." 



b What right-minded person can fail to tee the opprtsatot, character 
of a proceeding which makes on-j iadifidual respoualbJe for the altvged 
hereav ot another ? 



THE DUMB VILLAGE. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

" You certainly have a most eccentric, as well as prolific 
imagination, my friend Tom," said Mr. R. "There is, 
however, I fear, but too much to justify your com- 
parisons, whicli often are as true as they are amusing. I 
have not been more surprised than shocked at the extent 
to which many advocates of the Church of Rome lose 
sight, in the defence of her doctrines, of everything ex- 
cept their determination to make out her cause both in 
the absence of sill proof, and against it. Nothing is, I 
think, more apparent to any one who will honestly 
examine into the matter than that they make the 
justification which they cannot find. And in some 
instances the effort to set aside opposing evidence is so 
manifest, t^at I find it impossible to explain the deter- 
minuteness of the evasions by any amount of prejudice 
or prc-occupation, and am constrained to believe and 
assert the obstinacy to be wilful, and the di honesty un- 
doubted.'' 

" Will you kindly adde.ee a case which presents itself in 
this light to your mind? " said Father M. 

" Unhappily they arc so numerous that I have no diffi- 
culty in doing so. Take, as one of the most undisguised 
examples, the note in the Douay Bible on the G4th verse of 
the vi. chapter St John's Gospel. What do you say to 
it ?" 

A flush of unwonted surprise passed over Father M.'s 
face at these words. lie seemed exceedingly moved. 
Satisfaction, ureat and unexpected, was strongly expressed 
in the emotion which suddenly sprang to his anxious eyes, 
and passed Ike a gleam of momentary li^ht over his wasted 
cheek. He started from his seat, and lifting up his wasted 
hands, exclaimed in astonishment, " How strange this is. 
It has been that very note which first awakened my own 
suspicions, and fust shook my faith. Is it not striking that 
you should have thus lighted upon it? ' 

" I am not surprised it should do the same with any 
honest person," said Mr. R., laying his hand tenderly upon 
the shoulder of the agitated man. It is not wonderful 
that a grievous prevarication should sometimes be detected 
by those whom it designs to delude, and tend to the down- 
fall of a cause which does not hesitate to employ it. Here 
the attempt to put aside an opportunity of correcting error 
is so palpable, that no amount of charitable feeling will 
allow nie to speak of it otherwise than as deliberate dis- 
honesty.'' 

" My own mind," replied Father M., " is, I think, 
tolerably clear on this matter. That note cost me a 
great strife, and has left a great impression on me. 
I am not now strong in health, and hence, possibly, 
have felt somewhat agitated by a coincidence which I 
can scarcely think to be accidental. I should now, if 
you please, desire much to hear your views upon it, 
in order to see if they may, as I hope, confirm my 
own. I can scarcely express to you how great were the 
feelings of astonishment, and pain, and shame which I ex- 
perienced un perceiving the want of candour which first 
aroused my suspicions, and has ever since confirmed them." 
'• You shall have my views readily,'' said Mr. R. " I 
am not at all surprised a; your feelings. For I will say this 
— that, though as an earnest opponent of the grievous errors 
of the Church of Rome, I am thankful to find nnrais- 
takeablc opportunities of exposing them, still I have 
ever felt, ami now do feel, deep sorrow that such deceptions 
(for they aie nothing less) should have been introduced ; 
and scill more, that they shou'd continue to be, not only 
tolerated, but directly sanctioned, as they are, by the heads 
of the Romish Church. I deeply grieve not only that there 
are so many who, through ignorance and trust, must suffer 
by such impositions, but also that there are many more, 
not having a like excuse, who countenance them. Our 
friend, Tom Council, however, to judge by his looks, seems 
so anxious to know all about this matter that you will, I 
am sure, excuse me if, in order to make it clear to him, I 
say more than otherwise I should do." 

Tom's eyes and cars were witnesses to his genuine in- 
terest, and he said — "I thank your reverence ; that's jnst 
what I wanted. That same note always bothered me. 
There is such a fog about it. I know they wanted to hide 
something or other they didn't like to be seen. But the 
very thing which made me suspect that there was some- 
thing which wouldn't bear looking at, kept me from finding 
it. It was all out with me as a poor hungry fellow looking 
at a fine piece of cold beef through the shop window. 
There it was, but it only made him the worse because he 
couldn't get at it. Just like a cute fish little Tommy was 
reading oi the other evening, which, when it sees a great 
big one coming on with open mouth to swallow it up, 
squirts out some black thing or other which so darkens the 
water all about it, that the big fellow only makes his grab 
for nothing, and gets a mouthful of something he doesn't 



